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q [ Concluded from Page 202 
MIMIS address to my little audience was 
1 received with considerable applause ; 
and I was dismissed with assurances of eter- 
nal frivndshif, from every individual present. 
As soon as I found myself alone, I fell invo- 
tar.ly upen a pensive train of reflections, 


x 


cited, as well by the recollection of what 


e weneral decay of friendship, among man- 

|: I felt too that the case before me was 
more desperate than common; for freimd- 
ship caa be inlorced neither by precept nor 
example like a common duty of morality. 
lt is not dependent on the will; and it were 
to fengn, where there is not the 
heart to fecl; it is dependent only on our 
most generous feelings, and softest sym- 


pauies ; it must be produced, and net en- 
gratted ; bora, and not adopted ; and, ere 
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we can hope to establish it in the mind, we 
Milt there first create a second nature, with 
# more favorable growth of habits, & a whol- 
ie progeny of interests & sensibilities. 
I tae mean time, what litde friendship 
remains to the present generation, had need 
be well husbanded and protected: every one 
is capable of lending. it a negative support, 
by conquering in himself, and discountenanc- 
ing in others, the propensity to petty calum- 
nics and detractions. Nothing, at this time 
ot day, when there is so very great a scar- 
city of this quality amongst us, and when 
What littke there is has so much to struggle 
With, would lie upon my conscience as a 


heavier reproach, than the remembrance of 


adicnified and disinterested union, dissolv- 
ed by my impertinent or malignant sug- 
gestions. It is to scatter in the dust the 
hiirest of our temporary rewards, and to 
trample upon the pledge of that promised 
luturity, in which brotherly love, and the 
harmony of our benevolent sensations, are, 
perhaps, to be the substances of our felicity. 
My readers will join with me in the wish, 
that all such agents of discord, like Milo, 
in the closing fissure of the parted oak, may 
Perish in the separation their hands have 
lected. 


ad passed, as by a mourniul conviction of 


I cannot help adding to this paper, long 
as it is, a very pleasing little story, from the 
dialogue on friendship, in Lucian. Toxaris, 
a Scythian, and Menesippus, a Grecian, are 
contending for the superiority of their two 
countries, on this excellency of our nature. 
They each produce examples furnished by 
their respective nations ; and, among others, 
related by the Grecian, is the following : 


Charmoleus. When I was ambassador in It- 
aly, he was pointed out to me in the streets, 
and a most beautiful young man he appear- 
ed to be ; besides which, I was informed 
that his fortune and rank were superior to 
most. There sat by him, in a chariot, a 
woman, extremely ugly and deformed: she 
had but one eye, and her right side seemed 
to be palsied and shrunk ; in short, nothing 
could be more disgusting than her appear- 
ance altogether. On expressing the utmost 
astonishment to sce a youth, so handsome 
and engaging, coupled with such a piece of 
deformity, the whole affair was thus ex- 
plained to me. Zenothemis was the dear 
friend .of Menecrates, the father of this 
unlovely creature. 
equal rank and fortune ; but it happened 
that, on a certain occasion, Menecrates was 
at once deprived of alk-his riches, and strip- 
ped of his honors and dignities, by the six 
hundred senators, for giving sentence con- 
trary to law. A deep dejection seized the 
heart of the unhappy man, on being thus re- 
duced from affluence to absolute want, to 
, which was added a load of infamy and dis- 
grace. But there was a circumstance in his 
fortunes, which gave him more pain than all 
besides, and that was the deformity of his 
daughter, the person you behold in that cha- 
riot, then about two-and-twenty, to whom 
no man, that was not a beggar, would have 
thought of uniting himself, even in the pros- 
| perity of thé father, much less at a time 
when there Was nothing in the other scale. 

* As he was one day deploring these mis- 
fortunes to his friend, ‘be comforted, said 
Cenothemis, you shail never feel the dis- 
tresses of poverty, and this daughter of yours 
shail marry a man of family equal to her 
own.’ Saying this, he took Menecrates with 
| hum to his house, and obliged him to accept 





“« Zenothemis, of Massilia, was the gon of 
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of a part of his fortune. He next ordered 
a very splendid entertainment to be got rea- 
dy, to which Menecrates and some other 
friends were invited.—As soon as they had 
supped, and poured a libation to the sods, 
Zenothemis took a goblet, charged to tie 
brim with delicious wine, and holding it in 
his hand, * Receive, says he to Menecrates, 
this cup of friendship from a son-in-law, fo. 
this very day do I mean to wed your daugh- 
ter, Cydimache !’ * Zenothemis, replied the 
father, this cannot be ; I can never bear to 
sce you, my virtuous friend, with your me- 
rits and person, made so miserable by such 
an unsuitable connection.’ Zenothemis, 
without listening to the father, led forth the 
delighted maid into the bride-chamber, and, 
after a while, returned to Menecrates.— 
From that time he has lived with her, treats 
her with exemplary constancy, regard, and 
even tenderness, and, as you sce, carries 
her with him wherever he goes. So far 
from being ashamed of the match, it is his 
glory, and he feels himself the happiest of 
men in having had it thus in his power to 
do honor to the name of friendship. Pro- 
vidence has rewarded his merit, in giving 
him a most beautiful boy, the fruit of this 
connection. ‘The other day he carried this 
little child into the senate, with an olive 
branch round its head and clad in mourn- 
ing, to excite their pity in behalf of its 
grand-father. The child smiled sweetly up- 
on those around him, and clapped its hands 
before the senators, who were so wrought 
upon by the little orator, that they pardoned 
Menecrates, and restored him, soon after, 
to his fortune and bis honors.” 
—Qa— J 
APHORISMS. 

There is but one proper rule of life and 
action. This is to be sincere in every thing, 
and to submit to the dictates of virtue ; to do 
nothing to another which you could wish not 
to be done to yourself. 

There are three cardinal virtues ;—pru- 
dence to distinguish—courage to act what js 
right—and the benevolence to respect and to 
pity the virtues and frailties of mankind. 

The most important lesson in life, is, to 
learn the art of being happy within our- 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH-DAY OF ! tor, and immediately put into his 


URNS. 

28th ult. a select party 
irers of our native 
which he was 
born to celebrate his birth-day. Immediate- 
ly after dinner, an ode, composed for the oc- 


ROBERT B 
ON Saturday the 
of the friends and adn 


bard, met at the cottage in 


casion, was read to the company. 

[he memory of the bard, the patroness 
of the feast, the laureat of the day, and si- 
milar toasts, afforded to the Presses an ap- 
portunity of yeror pegs a to the meeting 
a manuscript, which he stated from — t- 
able authority, to be the aided mn of one 
of the sons of our lamented poet. The 


Presses sung it to an appropriate air, and 


we give it to our readers for their perusal. 
/ HAE ve en in the fresh dewy morning 
i vild warbling red-breast sae clear ? 
Oo low dweiling snaw-breasted ¢ 
S .? | 
c irgu wi ce : ca 
O then ve | s lassie, 
A id I C st of 
But, O rae hame of my lassie 
I'am 1 " rn L 
$ 
Her hair ist f e black i. 
H eve Is the eve 5% c ve 
Her lips are the mild-b r rose-bud, 
H ) n’s the pa of love 
A I sit dow to ly, 
I i lon 4 } 
M I 1 A i cp mv ¢€ n, 
M glits are wi’ her that’s awa 
© lox J rt a ! le sure, 
A veete we t re ANNOY 
ih t! Lv C ht gleaming 
Oe st \ h the d I C Ol wt 
on, Ont it ch 2 g ecean 
1) yor! lor’s glad eye, 
When red 1 t 1 of the desert 
Andt wild waves d mble on higl A 
q | ] 
Mr. Alderman Shaw, of London, ar ae 
shire gentleman, some time after the per 
a ! 4 ° . 
oi OU) Imired poet, pa ronised a tas 


tion tor the behoof of his widow and child- 
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hand 1001. 
which makes 6761. 19s. 10d. Sper cts. stand- 
ing in the name of the provost and baillies 

of the town of Ayr, for the benefit of the 
widow and children of Robert Burns, the 
Ayrshire poet. We have additional plea- 
sure in stating, that Mr. Addington had as- 
sumed the patronage of Mr. Burns’s eldest 
son, Robert, and will soon place him in one 
of the public offices, under government, 
where the read to honor and celebrity will 
lie fair before him. 

—&d2— 
From the Public Advertiser, frrinted in Lon- 
don, Sefitember 8, 1801). 

The following extraordidary relation has 
just fallen into our hands :—The Rev. Mr. 
Hagamore, of Cotthoge, Leicestershire, died 
the first of January, 1776, possessed of the 
following effects, viz. 7001. per annum, and 
1000]. in money, which (he dying intestate) 
fell to a ticket porter in London. He kept 
one servant of each sex, whom he locked up 
every night. His last employment of an 
evening was to go round his premises, let 
loose his dogs and fire his gun. He lost his 
life as follows: going one morning to let out 
his servants, the dogs fawned upon him sud- 
denly and threw him into a pond, where he 
was found breast high—the servants heard 
him call out for assistance, but being loeked 
up, could not lend him any. He had 30 
gowns and cossocks, 58 dogs, pair of 
breeches, 100 pair of boots, 400 pair of 
shoes, 80 wigs, yet always wore his own 
hair, 80 waggons and carts, 80 ploughs, and 
used none, 50 saddles and furniture for the 
menage, 50 wheel-barrows, so many walk- 
ing-sticks that a toy-man in Leicester fields 
bid his executors eight pounds for them, 60 
horses and mares, 200 pick-axes, 200 spades 
and shovels, 75 ladders, and 249 razors. 
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Mr. Evpiror, 

FROM the aumber of merriages which I 
weekly see published, it appears as if the 
Ladies were availing themselves of the pri- 
\ ilege, which Leaefi- Year gives them, of woo- 
itlemen: and that their soft, mild, 
fluent, and persuasive tongues, and elegant 
and captis ating manners and address, have 
obtained for them a success which the awk- 
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ron. The sum so raised was vested in the 
three per. cent reduced annuities, & amount- 
ed to 5001. of that stoc k. As the parish of 
Ayr had given birth to the bard the alder- 


man wished that the provost and baillies of 
Ayr sho at take the management of this 
fund for their behoof, which they cheerfully 

; , 


accepted. One day last week, the alderman, 


while in company with Sir Francis Baring, 
the nversation turned on Mr. Burns, and 
the circumstances of his family, and being 
told that he had promoted a subscrip tion for 
their relief, the worthy baronet, who an 


admirer of our poet, begged that # ‘also 


might have the honor of Leing a contribu- 


ward behavior and clumsy conversation of 
the gentlemen never could atchieve. Asa 
friend to matrimony, however, and from a 
wish to save the ladies from the necessity of 
pleading too loudly their own merits, and 
pressing too closely their own suits, I send 
you an extract from a celebrated pamphlet 
called * The Bachelor’s Tattoo,” which I 
hope will stimulate those gentlemen, both 
old and young, who, to the disgrace of them- 
selves, to the injury of their country, and 
in contempt of the powerful host of attrac- 
tions which embellish our. American Fair, 





Vou! 


continue to live single, useless, and misergs)- 

lives, to take unto themselves helpmates, 

companions, and comforters. 
NO FRIEND TO CELIBAcy, 

“ If you are for pleasure—Marry ! 

If you prize vosy health—Marry ! 

And even if money be your object—Marry | 


A Goov WIFE is “ Heaven’s last bes; 


gift to Man,” his engel and minister of graces 


innumerable—his Sed Polychrestum, or gem, 
of many virtues—his Pandora, or casket of 
celestial jewels—her /resence forms his be: 
company—her voice, his sweetest musicm 
her smiles, his brightest day—her diss, the 
guardian of his innocence—her e@rms, the 
pale of his safety, the balm of his health, 
the balsam_ of his life—her industry, his 
surest wealth—her economy, his safest stey 
ard—her difs, his faithfulest counséllors~. 
her dosom, the softest pillow of his cares— 
and her /rayers the ablest advocates of Hea. 
ven’s blessings on his head! 

If you love the Creator,-you ought to 
marry to raise him up worshippers—If you 
love the /adies, you ought to marry to mike 
them hapfifiy—lf you love mankind, YOu ou 


to marry to perpetuate the. glorious race ar 


you love your counfry,; you ought to marry, 
to raise up soldiers to defend it—in fine, i! 
you wish well to earth or heaven, you ough 
to marry, to give good citizens to the o1 
and glorious angels to the other !” 
—_a— 
HE CUTS A FIGURE. 

IT is the object of most people, at th 
present day, to cut a figure in some sphere 
of life. But when we consider the vari 
methods which are pursued by mankind, | 
the attainment of this end, the unwearied 
deligence of many, and the anxiety of all, 
we are naturally led to inquire why so mans 
fail of obtaining the object of their wishe 
and form a cypher instead of a figure? To 
answer this inquiry, and Jikewise to afford 
instruction to those who are anxions to f- 
gure in the world, it may be useful t to take a 


4 


firures, plotiock with ithe infallible methods 
of making them. 

A young man who wishes to cut a figure 
attends in the first place to the important 
article of dress, which is too well under 
stood to need a minute description. He 
takes the lead in every fashion, and is pecus 
liarly careful to see that the toes of his s shoe 
possesses a proper breadth, and that | 
hair be conveniently distorted in every fan 
tastical direction. He commits to memor¥ 
a few leading titles in politics, such as “ Jet 
ferson, Callender, Judiciary, Excise, Tec 
eralist, and Democrat.”’ With this appar 


tus, assisted by a few latan phrases, he | 
enabled to raise interestimg disputes, an 
make peremptory decisions*6n laws and go 
He crowds himself into all com 


verment. 
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panies ; makes sleigh rides and tea parties ; 
has at instant command the names of at 
least half a dozen contra dances; makes an 
extravagantly low bow; laughs with the la- 
dies; quarrels with the fiddler; cursés the 
entertainment, and Jampoons the waiter— 
He spends one half of the evening in mak- 
ing visits, and the other half at the gaming 
table, where he loses his last sixpence ; runs 
in debt, and completes his Agure by taking 
his flight for Canada between two days. 

Some men, who are more advanced in 
vears, endeavor to cut a figure by dimin- 
ishing the reputation of others.—One of 
this stamp industriously circulates sly hints 
and half speeches respecting his neighbors ; 
placing ‘heir characters in a disagreeable 
view, to exalt his own by the contrast.— 
If preachers, physicians, or schoolmasters, 
fall under his displeasure, he considers him- 
self at liberty to exercise all his artifices 
against them. He always joins with the 
ruling party, and courts the favor of the re- 
presentative ; attends church on Sundays, 
where he Aovs down Ais head like a bulrush, 
with a countenance more distorted than San- 
cho’s after a fit of the nightmare ; and on 
week days passes his intervals at the tavern, 
with, no matter what sort of company, and 
if he does not obtain the appointment of 
deacon, or justice of the peace, it is not be- 
cause he does not cut a figure. 

A schoolmaster is wanted, but money is 
scarce ; at length the district hire on¢ for 
five dollars a month ; he enters the school, 
and licentiousness enters with him; he in- 
troduces a score of whips and as many, evil 
habits among the scholars; sleeps half of 
the time, mauls two or three boys unmerci- 
fully, and is dismissed—when both the dis- 
trict and schoolmaster cut a figures 
*A new doctor arrives in town.—He has 
studied with the famous doctor of: 
Ile must be a man of skill; he rails at all 
others in his profession, magnifies every 
slight degree of ill health into some alarm- 
ing disorder, then performs wonderful cures, 
diseases fly at his approach, and death him- 
self, for a time, stands at an humble dis- 
tance. In short, he immediately gets into 
practice with three old maids, ten old wo- 
men and their families, which he continues 
‘till one half of them are sent to the world of 
Spirits—then seduces his landlord’s daugh- 
ter, and disappears. And thus this bastard 
son of Esculapius cuts Ais figure. 

A young lady, who has an agreeable per- 
Son, possesses Vivacity, with a tolerable share 
of good sense, is addressed by a modest 
young gentleman of merit, who is her equal 
iM every respect—she receives him with ci- 
\ility, encourages his addresses, and at length 
promises him the favor of her hand. ‘Then 
iN comes some dashing beau, perhaps a 
young subaltermor attorney, to pay his res- 
pects to Miss—her attention is arrested—a 
cock’d hat, a sword, or a powdered coat— 
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these are fine things, things which will cut @ 
Jigure—they must not be neglected. So 
Mr. Honestus must take his leave of Miss 
—who, after enjoying the company of her 
new amoroso for a short time, is left in the 
lurch to people the world with an illegiti- 


mate offspring, and the remaining part of 


her days to cut the figure of an old maid. 
BILL BOBSTAY. 
—@— 
REPORT OF A CASE 
ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE SUPREME 
COURT OF CUPID. 

HieMaL TerM—-Anno AMORIS, 5808. 
CaroLinE EppincTon vs. CHRISTOPHER 
Harcourt. 

THIS was an action for damages on a 
breach of promise, and the case in evidence 
was as follows :— 

The Defendant paid his addresses to the 
Plaintiff, who was the daughter of a weal- 
thy merchant, and after having for a long 
time used unwearied endeavors to gain her 
affections, succeeded and engaged to marry 
her. Shortly afterwards, by a course of mis- 
fortunes, her father lost the major part of 
his estate, and the Defendant, discovering 
this event, abandoned the lady. And this 
action was brought for the recovery of dam- 
ages, she had sustained by reason of his 
petfidy ; it being also in evidence, that his 
addresses and perseverance had prevented 
other gentlemen from throwing their for- 
tunes at the lady’s feet, who since have be- 
come married. 

Temoin, Serjeant, contended for the De- 
fendant, that such was the rigor of the ma- 
trimonial contract, and such. the duties re- 
quired by Hymen, that if a gentleman be- 
came In any degree disaffected towards the 
lady, it was not only proper but was a posi- 
tive duty, to refuse to enter into an alliance, 
which could be productive only of discord- 
ant and unhappy sensations, and which would 
substitute confusion and ill nature in the 
room of those many connubial enjoyments, 
which make life pleasant and peacefull. He 
also contended, that it was enough that it 
was a fact, that the gentleman became dis- 
satisfied on any account, and that he was not 
bound to state the cause ; and therefore the 
Plaintiff had no cause of action. 

But the Court overruled this doctrine, and 
said, that unless the Defendant could prove 
some deceit or fraud on the part of the lady 
or her friends, he could not justify his in- 
constancy and desertion: that is was his 
duty to examine the lady’s merit before he 
carried things so far ; that he shall not be 
allowed to take advantage of his own fickle- 
ness and folly + that as the lady had prov- 
ed special damages he must be accounta- 
ble for the injury. The Court further ob- 
served, that the views of Harcourt were ea- 
sily discovered, and that it was evident, that 
in seeking this connection he was more de- 
sirous Of worshipping Plutus, than of be- 
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coming a votary of Hymen: that to the 
queen of love such conduct was extremly 
offensive, and was contrary to every princi- 
ple of honor and justice: and they hoped 
this would be the last case of this nature that 
would come before them. 

The Jury being directed to give para- 
mount damages, it was’ determined that the 
Defendant should settle on the Plaintiff the 
one half of his estate. 

——— 
LITERARY GLEANINGS. 





The soul of man may be considered as 
the ruin of a glorious pile of buiiding, where, 
amidst great heaps of rubbish, you meet 
with noble fragments of sculpture, broken 
pillars and obelisks, and a magnificence in 
confusion. 


Antalcidas said, the way to make friends 
was, to say to others the most agreeable 
things, and to do for them the most useful. 

Since it is common to be pleased with 
rare things, why are we so little struck witix 
virtue ? _ 

Demosthenes being asked by what means 
he had made such progress in eloquence, re- 
plied, ‘ By consuming more oil than wine.’ 

A very neat monument has been erected 
in England, in the church at East Dereham, 
to the memory of the poet CowrEr; itisa 
white marbie slab, on which is represented 
‘THE TASK’ leaning on the ‘ HOLY BIBLE.’ 
LIGHT ARTICLES. 


A young man in the north of Ireland, who 
has lately come to the possession of a large 
estate left by an old uncle, a great miser, 
had the foliowing intimation placed over his 
gate the very day he took possession of the 
mansion :-—** This is to give notice, that the 
partnership which subsisted so many years 
in this house, between wine and water, is dis- 
solved ; and that from this day forward the 
ruddy God shall appear in his own mative co- 
four.” -- 

The present fashionable criterion for judg- 
ing of the moral and intellectual qualities of 
a man, is not his countenance but his dress. 
There groes a s/y close dog, (says one) his 
hands re always in his pockets. That’s an 
ofien-hearted, generous fellow, (says another) 
he never duclons his waistcoat. 





A correspondent recommends, that when 
disputes are likely to terminate in a duel, 
they should be referred to a court of honor ; 
but that the length of the pistols should be 
determined by a bord of Longitude. 











bo Owing to a disappointment in the 
receipt of paper, we are reluctantly obliged. 
to postpone the publication of the Index, 
until next week. 











